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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



M A T , 1 8 5 3 . 



GREAT PEACE DEMONSTRATION IN ENGLAND 

On the 27th and 28th of last January, the Friends of Peace in England 
held at Manchester a Special Conference, in response to a call signed by 
seventeen Members of Parliament, and some five hundred other gentlemen of 
distinction and influence in different parts of the United Kingdom. Five or 
six hundred delegates attended ; letters of approval and sympathy were 
read from three or four hundred who could not be present ; and among 
these we find names of eminence both in England and on the Continent. 
George Wilson, Esq., the well-known Chairman of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, was chosen President, and Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D., 
Vice-President. The sessions were continued with great interest through 
two days, and, when transferred in the evening from the Corn Exchange to 
the Free-Trade Hall, were thronged with an immense audience. 

Every reader must be thoroughly impressed with the earnest, determined 
spirit of the whole demonstration, with the high character of all the leading 
actors, and with the pertinency and power of the speeches made. Indeed, 
the speaking, from first to last, would do honor to any parliament or con- 
gress in the world ; and never before did we see peaeemen " hit the nail '' 
more exactly on the head, or deal it stronger or more effective blows. 

Three things deserve special notice — the direct practical bearing of all 
the measures proposed ; the wisely liberal basis of co-operation adopted, 
which invites, without any sacrifice of principle or consistency, the active 
support of all who deprecate war for any reason ; and the noble effort 
started to raise Fifty Thousand Dollars for the vigorous prosecution 
of their great work at the present crisis. All this looks as if the members of 
the Conference were in down-right earnest, especially when we learn that, 
towards the $50,000 fund, four gentlemen subscribed $2,500 each, others 
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$1,250, several 81,000, and larger numbers $500 and $250, until the sub- 
scriptions on the spot reached nearly $30,000. From such a spirit we shall 
hear again. When will the friends of peace in America be roused to 
like zeal and liberality ? 

REMARKS OF GEORGE WILSON, ESQ. 

Men approve Peace, but don't labor for it. — It is true that, in 
the abstract, to the objects which we are seeking, no rational man at the 
present time offers the slightest objection. Inquire in any circle you like, 
civil or military, whether they are in favor of the objects we are now seek- 
ing — whether they are in favor of a state of war, with all its attendant hor- 
rors and disorders on the one hand — whether they prefer that to a state of 
peace with all its advantages and social effects ; and there is not a man who 
would not at once give a clear response in the negative. But if you ask him 
to go one step further, and join with us in promoting that state of affairs of 
which he approves as much as we do ; if you ask him to assist us, so that by 
temperate, and practical, and judicious means, by the force of reason, and 
through the instrumentality of religious doctrines and precepts, we may 
change the current of opinion, and try whether this state of things, of which 
he complains as much as we do, cannot be brought to a conclusion,— then 
we are saluted at once with the charges that, of all men, we are the most 
impracticable on the face of the earth ; that we are endangering the stabil- 
ity of the best institutions of the country ; and that our meetings are neither 
more nor less than direct and special invitations to some foreign power, 
which our opponents will not name, to come across to this great country, 
and take possession of a population of twenty-six millions of people, pro- 
tected by a navy the most costly and the largest in the world, and under the 
control and management of men who have no association or connection 
with the members of the Peace Society. 

Against such broad and sweeping charges we shall not stop to make much 
reply. Whatever may be the opinion of the distinguished leaders of the 
Peace Society on the abstract merits of aggressive or defensive warfare, 
they have uniformly shown a desire to co-operate with every one who sought 
by temperate and proper means to change that system of which we all com- 
plain, and which is, confessedly and avowedly, as we have experienced to 
our cost at different times, totally inadequate for the purposes in hand. On 
such grounds, and with such views, I have the greatest pleasure in tendering 
my individual co-operation, and my thanks to the gentlemen who have, with 
such wisdom and tact, conducted their proceedings up to the present mo- 
ment. I think they ought to receive, as I hope they will receive in this 
town and elsewhere, an extensive co-operation from every man, of every 
political hue or party, who desires the national welfare and the public good. 

Peace and Financial Kefokm. — I think the friends of peace have 
some special claims upon the financial reformers. To a certain extent they 
may be said to have been co-operating with them for one common object ; 
for, whilst the friends of peace have been teaching the highest doctrines of 
peace, the financial reformer has been investigating the social evils of the 
present system. It may be a matter of speculation, whether we are in dan- 
ger of foreign invasion ; but the financial reformer replies, it can be no mat- 
ter of speculation, that since 1815, during a time of tranquillity and peace, 
without estimating one farthing contributed for the payment of the interest 
of the national debt incurred for former wars, wo have paid out of the earn- 
ings and industry of this country, no less than $2,750,000,000, which is equal 
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to two-thirds of our national debt; and that during the time we have been 
paying this money, we have been assured, year by year, in roj al speeches, 
that this country was receiving the assurances, (I believe that is the term,) 
the most satisfactory and peaceful assurances from all parts of the world. 

Superfluous War-Expenses in England. — I will take a return 
made to the House of Commons in the year 1 848. At that time when this 
country was threatened with an invasion as fearful, under the late King of 
France, as it is at the present time, our army then consisted of 138,760 men. 
It is not much less now. The commissioned officers were 5,995 men. 
What were the officers doing at that particular time when all the country 
was alarmed from the fear of foreign invasion ? Out of the 5,995, I find on 
half-pay, doing nothing, 3,546 ; on full-pay, assisting the half-pays in doing 
nothing, 306; making a total of 3,852 absolutely doing nothing, and leaving 
2,143 as sufficient to do all the duties of the country. It has even been 
stated, that from these 2,143 we might make a very considerable deduction 
for men who never did any duty whatever. We have also the opinion of 
Mr. Bernal Osborne, M.P., an authority in these matters, who said that at 
that time we had more general and field officers for our 138,000 men, than 
the French had for their army of 400,000, including the staff of the national 
guards ; and that he was prepared to submit a plan by which, through con- 
centrating these officers, they could procure greater efficiency at a saving of 
$2,750,000 per annum to the nation. 

So far for the army ; and what is the state of the navy ? I take the same 
return, and I find that the provision for the navy against this French inva- 
sion has quite as large a stock of admirals as I could desire. At that time 
there were 207 admirals, receiving a sum annually amounting to $631,1 75 ; 
and out of these were, — retired on full pa)', 48, reserved and able for duty, 
but doing nothing, 145, together receiving annually $373,750; and there were 
on duty, and discharging the services for which the government appointed 
them, (and which the government must think could be discharged in their 
hands, or they would have made an addition to the number discharging that 
duty,) only fourteen ! So that, out of 207 admirals at that time, all the ser- 
vices which could be rendered by that large staff, consisted of the services 
which could be rendered by fourteen ! ! The payment made annually to 
these fourteen for the services actually rendered, was $147,825; but the 
payment made to those who had retired, and those who were doing nothing 
year by year, was $483,350, out of the gross payment of $631,000. 

This system runs through all the service. Take the next gradation, the 
captains. The captains in the service at that time amounted to 232, of whom 
the unemployed were 151, and the employed were 81. The number of 
commanders was 1,129, ofwhom there were unemployed 1,014, and employed 
115. The number of lieutenants was 2,074; and of these 1,454 were unem- 
ployed, and the employed were only 620. If now we add to these numbers 
the admirals, we shall find, that out of 3,642 officers in the navy, 2,812 were 
unemployed, and only 800 were in employment. It should be stated that, 
out of the 2,812, there were 533 who had retired; but the number of officers 
who were able for duty, and yet doing nothing, on half-pay, was 2,279, 
against the 800 only that were doing positive duty. The payment made, in 
the whole, for those who were doing nothing, was $1,119,585, which, added 
to the other sum of $2,276,955, made up a total sum of $3,396,640. 

The state of the navy at the present time, presents no different features 
from these ; for I believe there are only ten admirals employed out of a 
number of about 206. The same remarks will apply to the ships. In the 
year 1848 we had 6 71 ships, including steamers; and of those only 252 
were in commission, or required actually to do the business of the country. 
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Of these 671 ships, there were 174 steamers, and 17 steamers were then 
building ; and the remainder of the ships not in commission, to the number 
of 419, were laid up in ordinary ; they were rotting and doing nothing! 
Of the 252 ships in commission, 235 were at different stations throughout the 
world ; and, as we had 24 ships on the coast of Brazil and in the Pacific, 24 
ships on the west coast of Africa, and 24 or 25 ships in the Mediterranean, 
making 72, the financial reformer asks, would it not be politic, with these 
views of invasion, to bring home some of those vessels, in case of need, to 
protect the country which is said to be in danger, rather than alarm us con- 
tinually for the purpose of the Government putting their hands into people's 
pockets, with the threat of foreign invasion ? 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

The Conference of the Friends of Peace, assembled in Manchester, 
January 27th and 28th, 1853, considering that recourse to arms for the set- 
tlement of international disputes, is a custom condemned alike by religion, 
reason and humanity, and believing tha,t it is useful and necessary frequently 
to direct the attention both of governments and peoples to the evils of the 
war-system, and the desirableness and practicability of maintaining perma- 
nent international peace, resolves — 

1. That it is the special and solemn duty of all ministers of religion, 
parents, instructors of youth, and conductors of the public press, to employ 
their great influence in the diffusion of pacific principles and sentiments, and 
in eradicating from the minds of men those hereditary animosities, and politi- 
cal and commercial jealousies, which have been so often the cause of 
disastrous wars. 

2. That, as an appeal to the sword can settle no question on any principle 
of equity and right, it is the duty of governments to enter into treaties on 
behalf of the nations they respectively represent, binding the parties to refer 
to the decision of competent and impartial arbitrators such differences 
arising between them as cannot be amicably adjusted, and to abide such 
decision. 

3. This Conference, believing that the intervention, by threatened or 
actual violence, of one country in the internal politics of another, is a fre- 
quent cause of bitter and desolating wars, maintains that the right of every 
state to regulate its own affairs should be held absolute and inviolate. 

4. That, as it is of the utmost importance to the Peace of Europe, and to 
the general interests of civilization and humanity, that friendly and cordial 
relations should exist between this country and Prance, this Conference 
deems it to be the special and solemn duty of all friends of peace earnestly 
to discourage whatever has a tendency to revive suspicions and jealousies 
between these two great nations, and to promote all such measures as shall 
serve, by extending their commerce, and multiplying their amicable relations 
to bind them more closely in the ties of inter-dependence and friendship. 

5. That, in the judgment of this Conference, the recent law passed for 
the enrolment of the militia was unnecessary and impolitic ; and, as its inevi- 
table effects will be to derange the habits, and demoralize the character of a 
large portion of the community, to interfere with the requirements of indus- 
try and labor, and to spread among the people military tastes and habits, 
which cannot fail to act perniciously on the national character, the Confer- 
ence recommends that strenuous efforts should be made to procure its im- 
mediate repeal. 
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6. That tills Conference recommends that a deputation be now ap- 
pointed to wait upon the Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, Her Majesty's 
Prime Minister, to represent to his lordship the sentiments of this Congress 
on the subject of the great military establishments of Europe, and to present 
to his lordship an address on the subject. 

7. That this Conference would encourage, the Peace Committee to hold 
a Congress at some suitable time and place on the continent of Europe, 
during this present year. 

8. That the committee be instructed to offer for European competition 
prizes not exceeding £400, ($2,000) for the best essays upon the evils of the 
present standing armaments of Europe. 

LIBERAL BASIS OF CO-OPERATION. 

Mr. Cob])E>t, M. P., rose, and was received with prolonged cheering. 

I see it stated in the papers that the peace party, who are holding meet- 
ings here in Manchester, are inviting the French to come over and invade 
us. Well, if we be conspiring in that direction, we certainly arc doing it 
with a very considerable amount of support ; for i think, in all my experi- 
ence in this hall, I never saw so many conspirators as to-night. We are 
making, from this time, renewed and increased efforts to diffuse the princi- 
ples which I suppose you are all anxious to see triumphant in the country. 

We have an object in view ; what is it ? Now, I am going to give you an 
explanation, — not to enter into any defence of myself, but to give an ex- 
planation. And I never intend to recur to this question again, for I am 
perfectly assured I shall be misrepresented again ; because it is the tactics of 
those who oppose you, if possible, to draw you off from the main issue, and 
put you to the task of talking in justification against some absurd imputa- 
tions. I wish, once for all, to offer an explanation with regard to the prin- 
ciples upon which our organization is founded. We have been, for three 
or four years, engaged in an international agitation, which has assumed the 
name of Peace Congresses. It was a happy idea, originating with some of 
the gentlemen connected with the Peace Society, the parent spring from 
which will flow the great stream and flood that are now destined to over- 
spread this country. But that Society was itself founded on a principle re- 
cognised by the Society of Friends, and was generally considered to invite 
the co-operation only of those who have adhered to the non-resisting princi- 
ple. It was a happy conception of some of its members, that, by engaging 
in an international agitation, such as the Peace Congresses became, they 
might open the door to the co-operation of all who wish to take any steps, 
however short, in the direction of peace, without compromising, on the one 
hand, the most moderate peace men, or, on the other hand, those sincere 
and benevolent men who have advocated the non-resisting principle. It was 
when that Peace Congress agitation began, that I first commenced myself 
co-operating with the Peace Society. I have never been myself a member 
of the Peace Society, strictly so called. I don't wish to say this with a view 
to disparage that society, only I think it best for all parties that there should 
be a distinct understanding; because that which enables mo to co-operate 
with the Peace Society, will enable all those who really wish either to pre- 
vent war altogether, or diminish its cost, or in any way diminish the chan- 
ces of war; — it will enable all to co-operate as I have co-operated. 

Now, what are our objects ? Not peace at any price, because there are 
many who would not maintain peace at the expense of aggression unpro- 
vokedly committed on themselves, when they had offered every moral means 
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of settling a dispute. What then is our principle ? It is this : we say all 
these warlike establishments are an evil. Some may say they are a neces- 
sary evil. We accept them only as a necessary evil, and we will diminish 
them as much as we can, and would abolish them if we could. Now this, 
I take it, is a principle, as opposed to those who, I am afraid, if we could 
come at their secret thoughts and wishes, do not regard these armaments as 
an evil. That is where we shall be distinguished from those who have pro- 
fessed to be in favor of peace, but who, I believe in their hearts would be 
struck with lamentation if we could accomplish our object in abolishing 
these establishments altogether. This being our object, and it being our 
principle that these warlike establishments are an evil, we maintain that they 
produce evil, and our object is to try at once to diminish the evil, and, if it 
be possible, to abolish the evil altogether. 

Now, one word upon that which is of most vital importance in any agita- 
tion which may be renewed from this time. We are going to make this a 
revival, gentlemen ; this is to be a revival. You will all remember, — I am 
sure my friend Mr. Sturge, will, — in fact, he has said as much to me this 
very day himself, — no taunts thrown upon me, have ever, to this 
moment, led me to open my mouth to say that I disavowed the principles 
upon which the Peace Society is founded, and that 1 don't profess to go the 
lengths which the members of that Peace Society go. I have been told, I 
confess candidly, by political friends as well as political enemies, that I was 
doing myself a great deal of harm by allowing it to be thought that I was 
opposed to all defensive armament. My answer has been : — If any body 
believes that of me, and choses to make that a reproach to me, I don't sup- 
pose, if I disabused them, it would do much good, for they would be sure to 
find or invent something else. Besides, I said, I have so much respect for 
those gentlemen who belong to the Peace Society, and see that they are 
doing so much good, that I don't feel disposed at all to say anything which 
should appear or be construed to imply anything like a slight or disappro- 
val of their conduct. But it is very well known to my friend Mr. Sturge, 
and others with whom I have acted, that although I am as anxious as they 
are to put an end to war at once and for ever, and see universal peace, yet 
that I was not educated in the principles of the Society of Friends, and it 
is generally to our education we are indebted for our principles. I have 
never avowed — I should be hypocritical if I avowed, — that I entertained 
the opinion, that, if attacked in an unprovoked manner, I would not de- 
fend myself from such an act of aggression. Nobody, I presume, who 
wishes to do me justice, ever dreamed that I would do so. But it was not 
necessary, because I found every one bullying and crying, ' we will remind 
them of Waterloo; we will sing Rule Britannia; we will remind them of 
Trafalgar and the Nile ; ' — it was not necessary I should join in reminding 
them of that. But I have had my opinions, as well as the great body of my 
countrymen, that an unprovoked attack would find, I dare say, as resolute 
a resistance from me as many of those who are now crying out in panic, 
and who, I suspect, would be very likely to run away from the enemy. Now, 
gentlemen, the Peace Society has just as tolerant views towards me as I 
have towards them. They have never attempted to coerce me into their 
principles of non-resistance. I must say I have never found them attempt- 
ing to make a proselyte of me. They perfectly understand what my views 
are on this subject — that I will put an end to war if, I can, but will submit 
to no injustice, if I can prevent it. 

Now, it is intended from this time, that we shall enlarge the scope of 
this movement. We have had a meeting this morning which reminded me 
of the good old time of the League. I have seen, at the very outset of this 
agitation, noble-minded men put down their names for a sum of money 
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which we were glad to wind up with in our League agitation, after a five 
years' struggle. I have seen $2,500 put down to one name this morning. 
It is not proposed that there shall be a new society, because the Peace Con- 
gress Association form the common ground on which all may co-operate ; but 
we intend to extend the operations of that body — we intend there shall be 
a more abundant supply of the sinews of war placed in the hands of your 
Committee ; and we hope not only to set at work a machinery for inundat- 
ing the country with printed papers for its information and instruction, but 
to set four or five lecturers at work in visiting every borough in the country, 
and see whether we cannot counteract the poison that is being infused into 
the minds of the people. When I met one of my friends in the streets of 
Manchester yesterday, he said, ' Why, you have come at a very inoppor- 
tune time for your peace meeting ; everybody is in a panic, and think you 
wrong.' I said, ' That's the very reason why we are here.' Indeed, there 
never was a time yet when it was so necessary for the peace party to 
redouble their efforts as at present ; and I venture to predict, that the crea- 
tion of the militia, and the present cry for an increase of our armaments, will 
date the downfall of this very system which we condemn. This insane and 
wicked attempt at misleading and exasperating the people, will recoil upon 
its authors ; there will be, from this time, but the beginning of a reaction, 
and we wont fail to profit by it. Then let our lecturers deal with the 
economical view of the question — I mean the pressure of the enormous bur- 
dens on the industry of this country. Let them show what each town pays 
— why, I heard it stated that Manchester has to pay Si, 000,000 as its share 
for our past wars, and for our present preparations. Let them go and show, 
in all our towns and boroughs, what are our economical objects ; but don't 
let us ever lose sight of the still higher motives for peace. 

Christian Principle the Mainspring of the Peace Movement. 

I have always been of opinion that the mainspring of this movement must be 
with those men who look beyond temporary concerns of any kind — who, 
instead oi viewing this as a pounds, shillings and pence question, or even a 
question of physical suffering, have an eye to the eternal interest involved in 
it. I say these are the men who are the mainspring of this movement. If 
anything be done to destroy the energy, or check the zeal, or wound the 
consciences of those men who, from 1815 to the present time, when there 
was little attention paid to this question, kept the sacred lamp burnino- in 
the midst of contempt and contumely — if we do anything to disparage these 
men, I would not give a button for the prospects of this movement. And, 
therefore, our lectures, and tracts, and publications must not only advocate 
the cause of peace on the ground of religious duty, and the interests of mor- 
ality, but we must not say one word that shall wound the convictions of 
those men who conscientiously believe in the inviolability of human life, and 
would not resist to the death to save their own existence. 

I know very well that our opponents will try to make it appear very in- 
consistent for men to co-operate together with such different objects, and for 
those who call themselves members of the Society of Friends to co-operate 
with others who stop short of their principle. Well, that is a new doctrine 
at all events. It was not so when the French war broke out. I find that 
then the Society of Friends co-operated with Mr. Fox, and his colleagues of 
the Whig party, in trying to prevent that most unrighteous and most un- 
happy war of the French revolution. I find that Mr. Gurney, of Norwich 
corresponded constantly with Mr. Fox in the House of Commons, and that 
Mr. Foxcorresponded with Mr. Gurney, entreating him to get up a county 
meeting in Norfolk, and encouraging him to get up numerous petitions from 
Norwich ; but I certainly never heard any body among the Whig party 
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saying that Mr. Fox was inconsistent in co-operating with Mr. Gurney to 
prevent that dreadful war, or that Mr. Gurney sacrificed his principles in 
lending his help to Mr. Fox ; although, if they had come together, and 
sought out their points of difference instead of seeking out their points of 
union, they would very likely have found that their principles were quite as 
opposite as the principles I hold would be found, if compared with those of 
my friend Mr. Sturge. 

Jos. Sturge. — I wish to take the opportunity of explaining to those who 
may not fully understand the ground on which the Peace Congress Committee 
was constituted, that it was originally formed for the purpose of promoting Con- 
gresseson the continent of Europe, and upon the great basis which was explain- 
ed last night. I think it very important to be understood that, as we had been 
joined by many who do not go quite so far as some of us, we make not the 
slightest compromise of principle in doing so. And as I was one of 
those who at one period feared to take the ground the Peace Congress Com- 
mittee do, I wish now to say that, from my experience, I firmly believe we 
have never made so great progress as since we widened the basis on which 
we had acted. 

Eev. Francis Tucker.— Peace the Offspring of Christianity. 
— An appeal was made yesterday to the ministers of the gospel. We were 
then exhorted to do more than we have done for the advancement of pacific 
principles ; and 1 do think there has been room for such an exhortation. I 
think we all might have done more than we have. Perhaps we have been 
so busy in searching the tree of life for its most precious fruit, that we have 
forgotten that the very leaves of that tree are for the healing of the nations. 
I hope, therefore, that ministers of the go,°pel have received, with becoming 
meekness, that exhortation which has been addressed to us from this Con- 
ference ; and I hope we shall show that we have improved by what we have 
heard. 

But may I not, in the name of the ministers of the gospel, turn round upon 
this platform, and say to this Conference, whence came this lovely principle, 
the diffusion of which you are exhorting us to attempt more zealously ? 
Where was it you learned to love your enemies, to bless them that curse 
you, and to pray for them that despitefully use you V Was it not from that 
Christianity which it is our honor to diffuse ? Yes, it was no oracle of Greece 
that taught you the lesson ; it was no oracle of Piome ; but it was an oracle 
from Palestine. It was no system that told you of a Mars or a Bellona, but 
a system that proclaimed " the very God of Peace." On this account, I am 
sure it gave pleasure to mar.y true friends of religion present last evening,_to 
hear Mr. Cobden, standing there before us as the representative of British 
industry, avowing that he had no hope for the success of the cause in which 
he had' so zealously engaged, until higher principles are brought into the 
field than those which appertain to mere secular interests. He told us that 
he is willing to labor at the oar — and a good oarsman he is when he puts 
his hand to it ; but he told us, also, that he wanted the very breath of heaven 
to fill the sail that should carry him prosperously along his voyage. Deeply 
gratifying to myself was this statement of that distinguished man. I seemed 
to see, at the moment, the very Genius of triumphant Commerce bowing low 
before the shrine of Christianity. And is not this the proper attitude^after 
all ? It is only the men that proclaim ' Glory to God in the highest,' that 
have any hope of realizing the rest — 'Peace on earth, and good wiil 
among men.' 
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ARBITKATIOS. 

Rev. John Burnet. — The resolution I have to propose tells us, that 
war, an appeal to the sword, can never settle anything on the principle of 
justice and equity. Now, does there exist a man who feels that war can 
settle things, that an appeal to the sword has anything to do with justice and 
final settlement '? Just let him look at a strong, able-bodied man, and 
a little tiny gentleman, who might be very excellent, notwithstanding his 
littleness ; let this tiny little man and that strong fellow have a difference, 
and let it be decided by brute force ; we know very well how the case would 
go. The little man might be just, might have everything on his side ; but 
he has not brute force, and he must lose his cause. That is quite clear. 
Now, it is just the same with regard to war. No one dreams that war can 
possibly be settled by justice. Whatever we may say, when the sword is 
employed, justice leaves the battle-field, and there is nothing there but brute 
strife. Just look at a square of British infantry, and at a column of French 
cavalry ; and, while you see tha one on bended knee presenting his sloping 
bayonet, and the other on horseback trying to wield his sword, is there any 
chance for justice between the two ? The great question would simply be, 
will that square stand ? If it does, woe to that cavalry. But there is no 
justice. There is ruin and destruction in abundance, but no justice. Who 
ever dreamt that justice conld be wrapped up in a bombshell, and fired at 
people that had nothing to do with the quarrel, exploding in the midst of those 
who do not understand the quarrel at all ? I recollect hearing at the Egyp- 
tian Hall in London, when the Waterloo model was exhibited, a soldier of 
the Horse Guards explaining it who had been in the battle. There was a 
little girl there who asked her father, ' Papa, what were they fighting for ? ' 
The father felt puzzled, and said, ' Ask that man ; he was there, and he'll 
tell you.' Well, the little child asked the soldier, ' What were you fighting 
for ? ' The soldier, perplexed, and vexed with himself, said at last, ' Hang 
me, child, if I know what we were fighting for.' Now, that man was not 
solitary in his ignorance of the cause of the quarrel ; the statesman, you per- 
ceive, humbugs the soldiers, and the soldiers go a-fighting, like this man, 
without knowing for what. 

But, we are asked, ' What would you substitute for this humbug ? ' Why, 
the resolution that I have to move, says we wish to substitute arbitration. 
' Arbitration ! ' they say, ' and who would submit to arbitration ? Do you 
suppose you are to have something like the Amphyctionic Council in 
Greece ? ' We don't. We have no such idea. No, in a national quarrel 
of any kind, we propose that the differing parties shall, for the settlement of 
the dispute, and that only, select their own arbiters, men who are not inter- 
ested in the pending quarrel, and leave these men to consult together, and 
then take thier deliberate judgment, and act upon it, instead of throwing away 
millions of money and millions of lives. That is the way we settle quarrels 
ourselves. If there is arbitration in one case, why not in another? We 
might settle all our differences in this way. But let warlike statesmen be- 
ware, if they attempt to involve the nation in large expenditure that will 
prove anything like that incurred during the wars after the French Revolu- 
tion. There is not a man who could keep his seat in the cabinet. There is 
more floating in public opinion amongst the masses of the people on this 
question, than many statesmen are aware of. There is more of the influence 
of this humbug, as it is called, abroad in the community, than they have for 
a moment imagined. 

Samuel Davidson, D. D., LL.D. — This is the first occasion on which I 
present myself before a public assembly, and open my lips on the question 
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of universal peace ; but I have not been an unconcerned spectator of the 
proceedings of a body called the Peace Society, which has been pursuing its 
course for some years past most efficiently. I have watched its progress with 
great interest, and have heartily wished it success. Had it not been for it, 
we should not have been here now to speak out our sentiments at this 
peculiar juncture respecting the subject of war among the nations of the 
earth. 

A celebrated critic, who ruled to a large extent over the current literature 
of the day by means of a very influential journal, said of a new poem issued 
by one comparatively unknown to the public at the time, ' This will never 
do.' So the opponents of the proposition which forms the basis of this meet- 
ing, virtually say of it, ' This will not do.' Their main objection resolves 
itself into the impracticability of the theory. Why wont it do ? Try the 
idea of peace between individuals and nations without recourse to arms, on 
the ground of justice ; and in what respect does it fail there ? Is it not just 
to maintain one's rights by persuasion rather than violence ? Try it next on 
the ground of reason ; and how does it infringe on that ? Surely, it is con- 
sistent with right reason. Try it on the ground of Scripture ; and does it 
fail there ? An appeal to arms to settle differences among nations, is 
condemned by the Bible. If I understand aright anything of the spirit and 
scope of the New Testament, they are peace on earth, and good-will towards 
men. The purpose for which the volume was given, was to create peace in 
the soul of man — peace with God; and that unavoidably leads to peace 
with mankind. When one invades, and tries to kill, his fellow-creature, it is 
an indication that his heart is not at peace with his Creator. Try, then, the 
question of peace by the highest possible standard — the standard of Scrip- 
ture; and you find it will do. It will stand the divine test; and, if war be 
condemned by the Bible, it follows, of necessity, that it is opposed to justice, 
reason and humanity ; for what is the Bible but an expression of the highest 
justice, the purest reason, the noblest humanity? Why wont the peace 
principle do '? Try it on the economic ground, and show me where it fails. 
Try it on the ground of self-interest ; and surely history speaks in favor of 
its utility to man, even in a worldly point of view. 

But the advocates of war and warlike armaments scarely venture to go 
so far as to assert that the peace theory will never be practicable. They 
content themselves with affirming its visionary, impracticable nature as yet. 
The time is not come for such a theory. The world is not ripe for it. It is 
Utopian now ; perhaps in the distant future it may be realised. But, we ask, 
is an appeal to arms, in order to settle differences among nations, right 
or wrong ? Wo assert that it is wrong, and that the contrary is right. If, 
then, peace be right, it is right always, and at all times, now as well as here- 
after ; and it is the duty of all to practice if. If peace will not do now, it 
will not do hereafter. If it be right and proper at any time, it is right and 
proper at the present day. 

The world is not yet ripe for universal peace ! Who is to blame for that ? 
At whose door lies the fault ? We fear that Christian England, so called, 
has incurred her full share of the guilt. This poetry will never do, said the 
reviewer ; aye, but it did notwithstanding. The work was most successful. 
The poet rose to a proud pre-eminence, and the critic's dictum was disre- 
garded. The poet's genius will live in the memories of future generations, 
while the prediction of his censor will be forgotten. So we venture to say 
that the measure we are met to advocate, will do and be successful long after 
the prophecies and sneers of its opponents shall have passed away. I have 
no hesitation in avowing my belief, that wars will cease to the ends of the 
earth, and that they ought to cease. Scripture sustains me in this belief; 
and I will put my faith in Scripture rather than men. 
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But still it is asked, how can you do without war in the present state of 
the world ? This conference has already answered that question — by arbi- 
tration. This principle has been tried on a small scale ; and surely its sphere 
may be widened, so as to have it applied to the disputes of nations. There, 
are men of great practical sagacity, who think that disputes may be settled 
in this way rather than by the sword, which oan settle nothing justly ; and 
the practical ability of such men is quite equal to that of our opponents. 
They are no dreaming visionaries that say so, but liberal-minded, thoughtful 
men, who are not ashamed to lift up their heads in the Imperial Parliament, 
and give utterance to their honest convictions. The advocates of peace are 
gaining ground. The friends of international arbitration are decidedly on 
the increase. War is becoming more unpopular with the masses. That is 
a cheering symptom. Men are beginning to look beneath the surface at the 
real nature of things. Military glory is losing its attractions ; and the peo- 
ple are right in looking behind the glare and glitter, to see the thing 
as it is. 

Rev. Francis Tucker. — All the resolutions before you, as it appears to 
me, cluster around one central one — the great matter of arbitration. You 
cannot successfully reduce your armaments at home or abroad, unless some 
such provision as that be made. And why should we despair of such pro- 
vision being made ? I find that in many of your great commercial firms in 
Manchester and elsewhere, there is a clause or proviso in your articles of 
partnership, that if there be a dispute among the partners, that dispute shall 
be settled by arbitration, and those partners shall not go to law. Now, why 
not carry that out, not merely between individual and individual, but also 
between nation and nation ? Why not between the United States and 
England, between England and France, between all kindred, and tongues, 
and tribes ? 

I do not mean to say that all this can come about immediately. It would 
be preposterous to make any such affirmation. We are not going to do it 
this week ; I do not expect we shall do it this year ; and yet, after all, we 
were told last evening, that it is the first step which costs anything ; and, 
who can tell what a single lifetime may see produced in this direction ? A 
single lifetime has been enough to see the barbarous custom of duelling cast 
from its elevation down into the dust. A single lifetime has been enough to 
see the practice of duelling pass from a habit into a history ; from a thing 
which was indispensable to all honorable men, into a thing on which now all 
honorable men look down with contempt and scorn. And why not thus 
with those wider and more barbarous duels between nation and nation, 
between tribe and tribe ? I covet the honor which is reserved for that 
statesman in whose lifetime this blessed revolution shall occur. Men honor 
Augustus, who said, ' I found Rome brick, and I left it marble.' What 
honor shall we give to that statesman who shall have to say, ' I found the 
nations of Europe in factions ; I left them a family. I found them bristling 
with spear and sword ; I left them wielding the ploughshare and the pruning- 
hook. I found them bleeding with wars ; I left them singing the songs of 
peace. I found them full of mournful recollections ; I left them full of 
smiling hopes. I found them implacable, angry, envious, jealous and mali- 
cious ; I left them gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy, and of good 
fruits. ' L say, what honor will be reserved for that statesman who, at his 
dying hour, can, with gratitude to the Giver of all Good, make an assertion 
such as this ? And could we desire for our honored friend, the Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, a greater or more enviable honor ? 
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But we are, met on all sides just now with this complaint — ' Who would 
ever think of talking of such things at a time like this ? Why, here's Napo- 
leon coming to revenge Waterloo.' Well, what then ? Does it not occur to 
every one of you, that, after all, Waterloo has not settled the great dispute 
between England and France; that after all the series of wars terminating 
with Waterloo, all the money, and the tears, and the blood they cost, with all 
the millions of lives they spilt, the wives they made widows, and the children 
they made fatherless, — I say all that series of wars has not terminated the 
dispute after all ? Why is not this the very time to see if we cannot find 
out a more «xcellent way ? And then, supposing the French do come to 
revenge Waterloo, what then ? Will that settle the dispute ? I want to 
know, will that settle the dispute ? Sha'n't we have something to revenge 
then ? Sha'n't we have an invasion to make upon them in answer to theirs ? 
And thus you go on, hostility provoking hostility, war provoking war. Oh, 
is it not time for us to stop, in the name of God, in the name of humanity, in 
the name of all that is holy, in the name of all that is lovely, and say, We 
have been fools long enough, we will now be wise ? 

MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 

Richaud Cobden, M. P. — How to get Financial Reform. — Some- 
thing has been said about the financial reformers. I cannot understand what 
a financial reformer can be thinking of, who expects ever to get any reduc- 
tion of government expenditure, or any remission of those taxes which are 
pressing us in so many places, unless he can hope to effect a reduction in our 
warlike expenses. Now, I won't trouble you with figures, but take in round 
numbers our expenditure ; say $140,000,000 annually go to pay the interest 
of the debt incurred in past wars — I am sorry to say aggressive wars ; then 
we have about a hundred or a hundred and ten or twenty millions more to pay. 
Out of this, about eighty millions go for our present warlike expenditure. 
These invasionists tell us this cannot be reduced ; and if the interest of the 
debt must be paid, which we all admit, then you have 8140,000,000 and 
$80,000,000, which make $220,000,000, that must not be touched. Then 
the financial reformers have left some twenty or thirty millionj which 
make the whole expense of our civil government. Now, if they join in this 
great cry for more warlike armaments, and give way to this red herring 
drawn across our path in the shape of an invasion, I think they ought to 
close their books, and retire from business, and no longer call themselves 
financial reformers. 

Now, gentlemen, if you can only destroy this wicked delusion that is 
spread about respecting the conduct of France, and the intentions of France, 
there is a very productive mine still to be worked in this large amount of 
military and naval expenditure. I won't promise you that it shall be quite 
as productive as the repeal of the corn-laws ; and yet I don't really know 
but what, if you would give me the amount which might be fairly taken from 
our warlike expenses, and let me deal with it in the re-adjustment of taxa- 
tion, in the reduction of taxation, I think I could so relieve industry by 
removing its trammels in the shape of custom-houses and excisemen, that I 
verily believe I could give a new lease to trade, almost as profitable as that 
derived from the repeal of the corn-laws. But, if you tell mo that this inva- 
sion cry is founded in common sense and reason, that we must be prepared 
with our present armaments, and even increase them, then I should be guilty 
of the grossest imposture in the world, if I were to tell you that any appre- 
ciable diminution could be made in the amount of our government expendi- 
ture. You must, in that case, make up your mind to bear it ; and I advise 
those who advocate this expenditure, to do it without grinning, and without 
making wry faces over it. 
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Reduction of Armaments mutually Safe. — There is no ra- 
tional being who can deny, no sound economist that can dispute, this propo- 
sition, that, if any armaments are kept up by civilized nations for mutual de- 
fence or attack, when both parties profess to entertain friendship for each 
other, and to believe that peace is necessary to the prosperity of both, their 
armaments could be diminished, pro rata, by a proper system of negotiation 
or diplomacy, and leave both these countries in the same relative position 
and strength towards each other. I will take the case of France. What do 
we hear alleged against France now ? That they arc increasing their ma- 
rine. And what is the argument brought to show that we must increase 
ours ? Our opponents taunt us with a desire to reduce our establishments 
while France is increasing hers ; and our answer is, Will you help us to im- 
press first on public opinion, and then on the government, that our executive 
shall make a proposition to the French executive, to try to stop this evil 
which leads to this great expenditure ? 

Peacemen in favor of a Police Force. — Let it be understood that 
I draw a distinction between the armaments that are kept b)> two great na- 
tions like France and England, professing friendship, and desiring peace with 
each other, and the forces kept up as a sort of police to guard against pirates, 
and against savages. I say a sort of police, but not a police that can require 
ships of war, properly called line-of-battle ships, because a police can never 
need ships of more than two guns to protect your trade from those pirates 
who are hardly to be found anywhere on the face of the earth now ; for the 
steam-boats are doing for the pirates what your railway trains did for the 
highwayman, driving him out of every nook and cranny; and, if you go to 
Lloyd's, and ransack his register, I defy you to discover where a single pirate 
has been ever seen during the whole of the last twelve months. 

Political Influence of the Military Interests in England. — 
If I were Louis Napoleon, I would treat this panic cry in a way that would 
lift him up upon a moral pedestal in spite of his antecedents, and give him 
the advantage over all the crowned heads of Europe. I would invite a con- 
ference of the representatives of all its great powers, to see if they could not 
agree to effect a mutual reduction of their armaments. If he were to do so, 
my firm and conscientious conviction is, there is not an executive govern- 
ment in all Europe which would enter upon such a conference with less of 
sincerity, and less of earnestness to make the discussion a reality, and enable 
it to effect the. object desired, than the aristocratic government of England. 
That is coming to the point, and dealing with the matter as we must deal 
with it. I say you have too many people in high quarters interested in this 
system ; and you have allowed the system to grow up, until there is a pro- 
digious amount of power, and influence, and fashion, and wealth, on the side 
of this system which you want now to break down. It is no trifle, 
$70,000,000 or $80,000,000 a year wrung from industry, and passing into 
the hands of army, navy and ordnance. When you had to contend against 
privileged monopolising interests, such as the shipping interest, West India 
interest, Canada interest, you found them very formidable bodies to deal 
with ; you found they had the means of influencing elections. They had 
concerted operations, and could always bring to bear a pressure upon gov- 
ernment. Well, don't you think the same thing applies to those parties who 
are in receipt of the great emoluments of your army, navy and ordnance ? 
Mr. Bright alluded yesterday to the clubs of Pall Mall, those gorgeous pala- 
ces. Are you aware that, when the first military club was established in 
London shortly after the peace, the step was looked upon with jealousy, and 
resisted by the whig party, who denounced it in the House of Commons, 
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and the enlightened and patriotic St. Vincent, I believe, refused on princi- 
ple to join such'ja club, because it was tending to set apart a class who had 
interests inimical to those of the country at large? There was very great 
jealousy of the first small gathering together of the military class in London. 
Now, look at your United Service Clubs, your Army and Navy Clubs, your 
Junior United Service Clubs, your East India Service Clubs. Look at them, 
and then judge if the hundreds, nay, the thousands of men who congregate 
there, do not give a fashion and a tone to society, and whether they do not 
render it rather difficult for men who want to mix in such society, to go 
down to the House of Commons, and there speak with eifect for a reduction 
of taxation. I know the influence felt; I have seen it; and, therefore, I am 
speaking from what I know to be the fact. And bear in mind, that it is a 
very different thing spending so many millions a year for your armaments 
when they are employed in war, to spending the same money when they are 
in peace. You are spending it mainly upon people who are living in idle- 
ness, nothing to do but to do mischief. They keep their Army and Navy 
Gazette ; they have their United Service Magazine ; they write leading arti- 
cles in the newspapers, threatening us with invasion ; that is how these idle 
people are employed. 

I say, then, you have here a great concentrated interest allied with the ar- 
istocracy, and with other very influential professions in this country. We 
must meet this as all other questions have been met ; as you met the slave 
owners, and the corn monopolists ; as everything else has been met ; you 
must appeal to the universal public, who have no other interest but that 
of justice and sound policy. How will you appeal to them ? There is no 
other way but that which was adopted by Clarkson and his friends, sixty 
or seventy years ago ; you must appeal to them from the platform by your 
lecturers, and through the press by deluging them with tracts and publica- 
tions. And never was there a time so precious and so pressing as the pres- 
ent ; : because, if this great meeting had not been held, if we had not been 
here to make this demonstration, if the press in London had been going on 
for another month or two, as it has been going on for the last month or two, 
it might have been too late even to avert the calamities of war. 

HOW TO REACH THE OBJECT THROUGH POLITICIANS.— I told >OU I 

would be practical ; and what is the business we are about to undertake ? 
We want to create such an effect on public opinion, and speedily, too, that 
we shall change altogether the tendency of the press, and the tendency of 
the legislation of Parliament. Why, I want, in the first place, to see twenty 
or thirty men in the House, who are resolved that they will hold no terms, 
give no allegiance to a government that takes another step to increase our 
armaments, unless some facts and evidence are shown different from what has 
been shown, as to the necessity for it. I say for myself — I pledge myself, 
that I will hold no terms with any government that repeats what I have seen 
so often done, that while on their lips you hear expressions of the most per- 
fect confidence and reliance on the good intentions of the governments of 
every other country, yet they are in the same breath proposing an increase 
of our warlike establishments. I will hold no terms with that government, 
call it what you will, whig, tory, or Peelite, — I will do my best to turn out 
that government. And when that Government is out, I will give notice to 
its successors, that they shall have the same terms from me if they pursue the 
same course. I say this without the slightest feeling of hostility to the pres- 
ent government, without the slightest feeling other than of favorable expec- 
tations from Lord Aberdeen. I never, to my knowledge, spoke to Lord 
Aberdeen, and I don't think, if I met him in Pall Mall to-morrow, I should 
know his person by sight ; but I have always had a favorable opinion of him, 
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which exist between the two countries ; to'employ his diplomatists to aid in 
and have always thought him a sensible man, capable of carrying out his 
convictions even at the expense of what appeared to be a present temporary 
sacrifice. He has shown, on two occasions, that he is capable of acting from 
his own convictions in opposition to what appeared to be the prevailing and 
temporary current of popular feeling. He was the heartiest supporter of Sir 
Robert Peel in the repeal of the corn-laws. He gave his adhesion instantly, 
confronted the clamor of the House of Lords in a bold and manly way, and 
not only recommended Sir Robert Peel to adopt the total repeal, but would 
have gone for the immediate repeal also. On another occasion, when there 
was a great clamor by the middle classes of this country, on the subject of 
the papal aggression, he took a course which certainly appeared adverse to 
the prevailing opinion of the ruling class. On both these occasions he pur- 
sued a course which seemed most likely at his period of life to place him in 
a position never to be invited to take office again, and certainly never to as- 
sume his present most responsible and honorable post. But I wish to add, 
that it is just because the Earl of Aberdeen on these two occasions took 
an honest course in pursuance of his convictions, that he is now prime 
minister. 

Now, I think the Earl of Aberdeen, from his own recorded opinions, is the 
statesman most likely to try to carry out, as far as practicable to him, the 
object that we have in view. We have Lord Aberdeen's opinion on this 
very question. In 1849, he said, " I am disposed to dissent from that maxim 
which has been so generally received, that ' if you wish for peace, you must 
be prepared for war.' R may have applied to the nations ot antiquity, and 
to society in a comparatively barbarous and uncivilized state, when warlike 
preparations cost but little ; but in the state of society in which we now live, 
and when the warlike preparations of great powers are made at an enormous 
expense, I say that, so far from their being any security for peace, they are 
directly the contrary, and tend at once to war ; for it is natural that men, 
having adopted means they think efficient to any end, should desire to put 
their efficiency to the test, and to have some direct result from their labor 
and expense. I cannot be at ease in regard to the stability of peace, until I 
see a great reduction in the military establishments of Europe." 

Now, those sentiments of Lord Aberdeen correspond with what were the 
cherished opinions of Sir Robert Peel. A friend of mine has quoted from a 
speech of his in 1841 ; but I recollect quite well, that in 1849 he made a 
speech in the direction of the object we now have in view, and I was struck 
with amazement, that a man of his position, and at a time when he was lying 
under a shade in the House of Commons, being in the smallest minority of 
political parties, — I say I was astonished at his moral courage in speaking 
as he did upon the subject of our warlike armaments. Not only did he speak 
of the danger of maintaining them at their present height, but he distinctly 
said, — and it was a bold thing to say in such an atmosphere as that, — ' A 
minister must not listen to the constant appeals of the professions ; a minis- 
ter must content himself to take some risk, and the public will bear him out 
in incurring that risk.' I recollect right well, that, after he sat down, one of 
the most resolute of the Protectionists came across the floor of the House, and 
said, ' Why, he is going to join the Peace Society.' 

Now, Lord Aberdeen, having fortunately avowed these opinions ere this 
agitation was ripened to its present height, lie cannot be said to have been 
pressed into our service by either fear or hope ; and I think that he, of all 
men, is the statesman who can with propriety take our object in hand. And 
what a glorious opportunity for such a work ! What do we ask him to do ? 
To effect a complete revolution in the feelings and relationships of two of the 
greatest countries in the world ; to put an end to the hatred and disaffection 
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mitigating the burdens of their countrymen. We ask him to enter upon a 
new path, probably the only path open to him by which fame and honor can 
be achieved for his name ; and we say, if he takes that course, although in- 
terest may be opposed to him, though powerful parties may be opposed to 
him, ay, though aristocratic feeling should oppose him, there is guarantee 
enough in this hall, that if he will take the right step, he may depend upon 
it we shall enable him to succeed. 

A Nation's Strength increased by Peace.— Now, one word with 
regard to my notions of the consequences of what we are trying to do. Some 
people think that, by disarming to a certain extent in common with other 
nations, I am seeking to diminish the strength of the country. My opinion is 
quite contrary ; I think it the only way to increase the strength of the country. 
What is its strength ? Its industrious, happy, contented, wealthy population. 
If you diminish your taxation by curtailing the waste for armaments, you will 
by that means be enabled to abolish taxes which press on the springs of your 
industry, and to give a fresh impulse to the trade and commerce of this coun- 
try. By so doing, and thus extending your manufactures, you are increas- 
ing the strength of the country far more effectually than if you laid down 
the keels of a hundred new line-of-battle ships. For there is this difference 
between the progress of great manufacturing countries now, and the growth 
of wealth in former times, that now, when a nation makes an advance in its 
manufactures, it brings into existence an increased number of skilful arti- 
sans, who are employed in the mechanical processes by which those manu- 
factures are carried on. But you cannot multiply this element of society, 
you cannot increase the number of your artisans employed in working upon 
machinery, but the same men are available for the strength of your country, 
in case you should ever want aid in defence against foreign aggression. The 
very man who is working to make a carriage or a railway wheel, the cogs or 
the shafts for your steam-engi e, that man, you may depend upon it, will, 
with a fortnight s experience, be convertible into a manufacturer of something 
that would aid in the defence of your country, if you wanted it. Therefore, 
I say that those who diminish your expenses for military purposes, and apply 
the saving to purposes of manufacture, are raising up a strength and a wealth 
which will be your best security in case you should ever be molested. 

We regret our want of space for extracts from speeches by several mem- 
bers of Parliament, as well as from Charles Gilpin, Esq., Kev. Henry 
Richard, the able and accomplished Secretary of the London Peace Soci- 
ety, and from John Bright, in addition to what we published of his in our 
last. They are so excellent we shall try to find room for them hereafter. 

The next Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society — 
will be held in Boston, Park Street Church, May 23, at 7 1-2, P. M. Instead 
of a single address occupying the whole time, there will be, in the hope of 
giving interest by variety, short speeches by several distinguished friends of 
peace. W C. Brown, Rec. Sec. 
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